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Longevity Changes Little in Recent Years 


HE expectation of life at birth 
(average the 
United but 


little in the past few years. It was 


length of life) in 


States has changed 
69.6 vears in 1956. or the same as 


the previous record high estab- 
lished in 1954, and only slightly 
the 69.5 


years in 1955. Mortality data now 


higher than average of 
available indicate that the expecta- 


tion of life at birth in 1957 was 
somewhat lower than that in the 
years immediately preceding, re- 
flecting the effect of the influenza 
epidemic in the last quarter of the 
year. 
Remarkable progress has of 
course been made over the years 
in lengthening the average lifetime 
in our country. In 1956 the average 
exceeded by three years the figure 
for 1946 and by more than 20 years 
that at the turn of the century. 
According to mortality conditions 
prevailing around 1900, one fourth 
of the newborn would fail to reach 
their 25th birthday; 


percent are not likely to attain that 


now only 5 


age. Similarly, half the children 


born at the turn of the century 


could expect to survive to age 58: 
that 
reach age 73. 


currently proportion may 

In 1956 the expectation of life 
at birth for white females was 73.7 
the the 


page shows, 7014 years of life re- 


years. As table on next 
main for white girls at age 5, about 
60 years for those at age 16, and 
50 years for those at age 26. 

For white males, the average 
lencth of life in 1956 67.3 


years, or 6.4 years less than that for 


was 


white females. The sex difference 
in longevity lessens with advance 
in age, decreasing from six years at 
age 9 to five years at age 41 and to 
The differ- 
ences between the sexes were con- 
1900: 
namely, less than three years at 


four years at age 56. 


siderably smaller around 
birth and only about one year at 
age 56. 

Among nonwhite persons the ex- 
pectation of life at birth in 1956 
was 61.1 years for males and 65.9 
years for females. Although the re- 
cent gains in longevity have been 
greater for the nonwhite than for 
the white population, the average 
leneth of life for the nonwhites 


still lags considerably behind that 
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By Race and Sex, United States, 1956 


Mortality Rate per 1,008 
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Statistics in Vital Stotistics—Special Reports, Vol. 48, No. 6. 


olated in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from the abridged life tables 


Note: Interp 
published by the National Office of Vital 
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the whites. The difference 


amounts to as much as 7.8 years 


for 


among females and to 6.2 years 
among males. 


The 


are based on the mortality rates 


longevity figures for 1956 


shown in the right-hand panel of 
the table on page 2. In the white 
the 


among children and young adults 


population mortality rates 


are now at very low levels—under 


2 per 1,000 for the range of ages 
from 1 through 33 years among 
males and through age 40 among 
females. Moreover, the death rates 
remain below 10 per 1,000 through 


age 50 for the males and through 


Trends in Cancer Mortality 


N OTABLE changes have occurred 
| . - . 
iN during the past 15 years in 


the mortality from cancer (malig- 


nant neoplasms) among the Indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
For example, among white females 
the age-adjusted death rate from 
this 1-74 years de- 
from 88.7 to 
between 1936-40 


Among nonwhite fe- 


cause at ages 
creased 15 percent 
75.6 per 100,000 
and 1951-55. 
males the corresponding reduction 
was 7 These trends 


percent. are 


much more favorable than those 
for females in the general popula- 
tion of the United States, probably 
because the insured are mostly ur- 
ban dwellers and hence have access 
to abundant medical facilities. 

the 


In contrast to downward 
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age 58 for the females. 


The improvement in mortality 
and longevity has been greatest for 
children and young adults. Thus, 
since 1900-02 the expectation of 
life has increased 11.7 years at age 
5 and 8.5 years at age 25. Although 
the gains have been much smaller 
age 65 the 


past midlife, even at 


average remaining lifetime has 
been extended 2.3 years. Currently, 
the expectation of life at age 65 is 
more than 14 years. White men at 
look forward to 13 
additional years of life on the aver- 


15, 


this age can 


age, and white 


women to 


more years. 


trend among females, males experi- 
enced an increase in cancer mortal- 
ity. The rise amounted to 8 percent 
among white males, and to no less 
than 34 percent among the non- 
white. As a of the 
the 
sexes, the death rate from cancer 


consequence 


contrasting trends for two 
among white males exceeded that 
among white females by 29 percent 
in 1951-55, whereas 15 years earlier 
there was almost no sex difference. 
Among nonwhite policyholders 
the mortality rate for males was 
somewhat higher than that for fe- 
males in 1951-55, but it was only 
three fourths the rate for females 
in the earlier period. 

The changes in cancer mortality 
according to site are shown in the 
These trends 


table on page 4. 
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should be interpreted with caution, 
however. Improved diagnostic tech- 
niques have enabled physicians to 
determine and hence report more 
accurately the primary site of ma- 


lignancy. Medical concepts regard- 
ing the primary site have also been 
modified, which has had a particu- 


larly marked impact on the re- 


corded mortality trend for respira- 


MORTALITY FROM MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS OF SPECIFIED SITES 
BY RACE AND SEX, AGES 1-74 YEARS* 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Industrial Policyholders 
1951-1955 Compared with 1936-1940T 





Males Females 


1951- | 1936- | 1951- 
1955 | 1940 | 1955 


Malignant Neoplasms—Total 97.5) 90.3 


Digestive organs and peritoneum 36.3) 45.9 
Respiratory system, excluding 

larynx 7 | 23.6) 9.8 
Buccal cavity |} 4.0! 5.4 
Prostate 5.3, 5.4 
Breast 
Female genital organs ; 
Kidney, bladder, and other urinary 

organs ; 5.8} 5.9 
Skin ‘ 1.4) 1.46 
Leukemia 5.2) 3.4 
Hodgkin's disease 19) 16 
All others ; 14.0) 11.1 


Malignant Neoplasms—Total 91.1) 68.1 


Digestive organs and peritoneum 39.3) 36.9 
Respiratory system, excluding 

larynx 17.2) 5.4 
Buccal cavity 2.9| 2.4 
Prostate 9.7| 7A 
Breast. 
Female genital! organs 
Kidney, bladder, and other urinary 

organs . | 4.3) 3.9 
Skin a 13 
Leukemia a 3.9) 2.2 
Hodgkin's disease 1.5; 1.0 
All others ‘ ‘ 11.8) 7.6 


1936- 
1940 


14.4 
36.9 


2.2 
5 
2.1 
8 
67 


| 
Death Rates Per 100,000 | Percent of Total 


Percent Change | Percent 
1951-1955 Since; Male of 
1936-1940 Female Rate Males Females 


Males Fe- | 1951- | 1936-| 1951 1936- 195! 1936- 
males 1955 1940 1955 | 1940 | 1955 1948 


White 


264 
175 
137 
173 
151 


Noawhite 


172 | 177 

125 | 260 

150 | 105 

188 | 125 9 
55 122) 113 11.3 





*Death rates standardized for age. tDeaths classified according to the Fifth Revision of the international 
of Causes of Death were adjusted to be comparable to the Sixth Revision 
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tory cancer. Then, too, the judg- 
ment of the certifying physician 
regarding the primary site of the 
cancer is more explicitly indicated 
and is more closely followed in 
classifying the cause of death un- 
der the Sixth Revision of the In- 
ternational List than under earlier 
Revisions. 

One of the encouraging findings 
in this study is the large reduction 
in mortality from cancer of the 
genital organs among females—27 
percent for white and 32 percent 
for nonwhite females in the 15-year 
This 


provement undoubtedly reflects the 


period under review. im- 
effect of preventive measures—in- 


cluding advances in obstetrical 
practice—and of early diagnosis 
and treatment of genital cancers. 
While the death rate from cancer 
of the digestive system has also re- 
corded a marked decrease in mor- 
tality among females, the down- 
ward trend, in part at least, is prob- 
ably spurious, and may represent 
changes in the reporting of the pri- 
mary site of malignancy. The mor- 
tality from cancer of the breast has 
shown virtually no change in the 
period under review despite inten- 
sive case-finding efforts and the 
fact that breast cancer is accessible 
to diagnosis. 

The adverse cancer mortality 
trend among males is due mainly 
to the large increase in the re- 
corded death rate from respiratory 
cancer. Among white males the 
mortality from malignancies of the 


respiratory system increased about 
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140 percent between 1936-40 and 
1951-55, the death rate rising from 
9.8 to 23.6 per 100,000. During this 
period these malignancies increased 
from one ninth to one fourth of 
the total cancer death rate among 
white males in this insurance ex- 
perience. Among nonwhite males 
the respiratory cancer mortality 
more than tripled, and now ac- 
counts for nearly one fifth of the 
total. Males experienced a sharper 
rise than females, which widened 
the sex difference in mortality from 
cancer of this site. Among white 
policyholders the respiratory can- 
cer death rate for males now is 
more than 8 times that for females; 
among nonwhites the ratio is more 
than 5 to 1. 

Decreases were recorded in the 
mortality from cancer of various 
sites among white males. For can- 
cer of the digestive system the re- 
duction was substantial but, as 
among females, it is likely that only 
part of the improvement is real. 
There were also sizable decreases 
in the death rate from skin and 
buccal cancers. The mortality from 
cancer of the prostate, however, 
was about the same in both periods. 

Leukemia increased considerably 
as a cause of death in each of the 
four color-sex groups. In the 15- 


year period, the mortality from 


this cause rose more than 50 per- 


cent among white males and fe- 
males, 77 percept among nonwhite 
males, and 24 percent among non- 
white females. Hodgkin’s disease 


also recorded appreciable increases 
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in mortality in almost every color- 
sex group. 

The problem of cancer control 
is extremely complicated. At pres- 
ent, the major tasks are to unravel 
the nature and causes of malig- 
nancy and to develop specific tests 
for its early detection. While re- 
search is progressing along both 


these lines, it is not possible to 


Older People at Work 


~ ARGE numbers of people in our 
| F country continue in gainful 
65th 
birthday, but their ranks are stead- 


employment beyond their 
ily thinned as they advance in age. 
According to estimates by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, in March of 
1957 half of the 


male population in the age group 


somewhat over 
65-69 years was still in the labor 
force; even at ages 70-74 the pro- 
portion was practically two fifths, 
but at 


only one sixth. The proportion of 


ages 75 and over it was 
women in the labor force at the 
older ages is much lower than it is 
for men, as may be seen in the 
accompanying table. 

People engaged in agriculture 
show a considerably greater tend- 
ency to work beyond age 65 than 
do those in nonagricultural indus- 
tries. As a consequence, men and 
women gainfully employed on 
farms constitute an increasingly 
large segment of the working pop- 
ulation at these ages. Thus, men 
engaged in agriculture comprise 


nearly one fourth of all employed 
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forecast when major breakthroughs 
will be made on either front. Much 
can still be accomplished in the 
control of the disease with present 
knowledge and facilities by utiliz- 
ing preventive measures more 
fully, by intensifying programs for 
early detection of malignancy, and 
by improving the general level of 


treatment. 


males at ages 65-69 and not far 
from one third at ages 70 and over, 
compared with only one tenth in 
the age range 14-64 years. In both 
agricultural and nonagricultural 
industries, a greater proportion of 
self-employed men than those 
working for salary or wages con- 
the the 


more advanced ages. 


tinue in labor force at 
The majority of employed per- 


sons at ages 65 and over worked 
full time 


ing the week that the survey was 


35 hours or more—dur- 
made, as the third tier of the table 
shows. Two thirds of these older 


half 


the older women worked full time. 


men and a little more than 
It is more common for married 
the 
continue working at the older ages. 
In March of 1957 more than half 


the married men at ages 65-69 liv- 


men than for unmarried to 


ing with their spouse were in the 
labor force, compared with less 
than a third of the single men. At 
ages 75 and over the proportions 
were 20 and 10 percent, respective- 


ly. For women the situation is the 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND WORK EXPERIENCE AT AGES 65 AND OVER 
By Sex; United States, 1957 





Males at Specified Ages Females at Specified Ages 


Status 
14-64 65-68 70-74 


Total Population, Percent 


Civilian labor force 
Employed 
In agriculture 
In nonagricultural industries 


Unemployed 


Not in labor force 


Total Employed, Percent 


In agriculture 
Wage ond salary 
Self-employed 
Unpaid family worker 


In nonagricultural industries 
Wage and salary 
In private households 
Government workers 
Others 
Self-employed 
Unpaid family worker 


Total Employed, Percent 


Total at work 
W orked full-time survey week 
Worked part-time survey 
week . 
Usually work full-time 


Usually work part-time 


With a job but not at work 


59.0 
96.8 
79.6 


Single 


Married, spouse present 


Other marital stotus 


75 and © 75 and 
Over 14-64 55-69 70-74 Over 
Employment Status* 

100.0 


100.0 100.0 


167 38.5 11.8 
16.2 36.8 11.2 
3.7 1.4 0.6 
12.5 35.4 10.6 
0.5 17 d 0.6 


83.3 61.5 88.2 


Class of Worker? 


100.0 


4.0 8.6 
0.7 0.6 
0.6 4.4 
2.7 3.6 


96.0 91.4 
88.3 77.8 
9.6 24.8 
13.9 13.8 
64.8 39.2 
5.2 11.5 
25 2.1 


Full-time or Part-time Work Status* 


100.0 100.0 


93.8 
66.6 


97.0 
69.7 


27.2 27.3 
5.5 5.0 
21.7 22.3 


6.2 3.0 


Percent of Specified Marital Category in Labor Force* 
32.8 35.5 10.1 48.1 38.7 27.8 10.8 
55.5 41.0 20.1 31.4 8.3 5.6 2.6 
44.6 30.6 12.1 58.8 25.7 12.7 3.2 





Data relate to survey week during March. The figures for employment status at ages 70-74 and 75 and over 


were estimated 
tless than 0.05 percent 
Dato relate to survey week during April. 
“Dato relate to survey week during May. 


re) 


Note: These estimates are derived from samp!s surveys and ore subject to sampling variation which may be relatively 
large, particularly where the percentages are based on a small number of cases. Data relate to civilian population 

Source of basic data: Bureay of the Census, Current Population Reports, Lobor Force, Series P-57, No. 177, April 1957, 
and Series P-50, No. 76, November 1957; and unpublished data supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 
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other way around. At ages 65-69, 
for example, only 8 percent of the 
married women living with their 
husband were in the labor force, 
whereas for the single the propor- 
tion was 39 percent. 

Older workers drop out of the 
labor force for various reasons. 
Many retire voluntarily or because 
they have reached mandatory re- 
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tirement age. Pension plans, Social 
Security, and private Life insur- 
ance benefits have made it possible 
for an increasing number of people 
to retire. Failing health and physi- 
cal disabilities are among the ma- 
jor reasons for workers leaving the 
labor force. The incidence of dis- 
with 
advance in age during later life. 


abling disease rises rapidly 


= 


Accident Toll Greatest in Public Places 


CCIDENTS in public places are a 
A major source of mortality in 
our country, taking nearly twice as 
many lives as accidents in and 
about the home. Injuries sustained 
on streets and highways, in build- 
ings used by the general public, in 
recreational areas, and other pub- 
lic places are responsible for more 
than 55,000 deaths a year in the 
United States, or for about three 
fifths of total toll. 


Males comprise the large majority 


the accident 
of the fatally injured in accidents 
of this kind, contributing more 
than 3 times as many victims as 
females. 

Three out of every four lives lost 
in public accidents are attributable 
to transport accidents, with motor 
far outranking all other 
types of transportation. As Table 1 
the 41,000 
deaths annually from transport ac- 
1954-55, 37,000 were 
caused by motor vehicles. The bulk 

fatalities 
and 


vehicles 


shows. of than 


more 
cidents in 


of these were among 


drivers passengers in cars 


which collided with other motor 


vehicles, railroad trains, or fixed 


objects, or in cars which over- 
turned. Only about one fifth of the 
fatalities in traffic 


accidents were among pedestrians. 


motor vehicle 
than 
motor vehicle kill more than 4,500 


people a year in the United States. 


Transport accidents other 


Water transportation and aircraft 


each account for approximately 
1,500 deaths annually, while rail- 
way accidents take a somewhat 
smaller toll. 

Table 2 shows the dominance of 
accidents at 


motor vehicle every 


age group in each sex. Among 
males, such mishaps account for a 
majority of public accident fatali- 
ties throughout life, the propor- 
tion rising to three fourths at ages 
20-24. The other types of trans- 
portation accidents vary in relative 
importance at the different age pe- 
riods. In this residual group, water 
transportation accidents — mainly 
outrank the 


others among males at the child- 


small boat mishaps 


hood and adolescent ages. Aircraft 


accidents are the most prominent 
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during early adult life, as railway 


accidents are past midlife. Among 
females, motor vehicles account 
for an even larger proportion of 
public accident fatalities than they 
do among males at all but the old- 
est ages. 

Nontransport accidents are re- 
sponsible for about 14,000 deaths 
a year, or for one fourth of all fatal 
injuries sustained annually in pub- 
falls and 
most of 
falls in 
public places take about 5,000 lives 


lie places. Two causes 


drownings—account for 


these deaths. Accidental 
a year in our country, nearly half 
being fatally injured in homes for 
the aged, hospitals, and in other 


resident institutions—all of which 
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house a large proportion of older 
people. Falls are largely concen- 
trated at the older ages. Drown- 
ings, on the other hand, take their 
toll children 
young adults. Most of the drown- 


largest among and 


ings are associated with recrea- 
tional activities, such as swimming, 
playing in and around water, and 
fishing. 

Firearm accidents, next in order 
of numerical importance, kill near- 
ly 600 people a year in public 
places. A large proportion of these 
fatalities result from hunting acti- 
vities and from the careless han- 
dling of firearms at other times. 


Curiously enough, firearm acci- 


dents take more lives in and about 


TABLE 1—MORTALITY FROM ACCIDENTS IN PUBLIC PLACES, BY TYPE 
United States, 1954-55 





Type of Accident 


Public Accidents—Total 
Transport 

Motor vehicle 
Nontransport 

Falls 

Drowning 

Firearm 

Fire and explosion 

Blow from falling object 

Machinery 

Electric current 

Gases and vapors 

Poisoning by solids and liquids 

All other and unspecified 


Average Annual Death 
Rate per 100.000 
Population 


Average Annual 
Number of Deaths 


Percent 
of Total 


34.1 





*Less than 0.5. 


Note: Includes occupational accidents in public places 


Source of basic data: Various reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 
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TABLE 2—DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS IN PUBLIC PLACES, BY SEX AND AGE 
United States, 1954-55 





Type of Accident 
All Ages 


Public Accidents —Average 
onnval number of deaths 42,453 2,982 
Percent of deaths 100 
Motor vehicle 65 
Other transportation 1 
Water transportation 
Aircraft 
Railway 
Other road vehicle 
Nontransport 


Public Accidents—Average 
annual number of deaths 


Percent of deaths 
Motor vehicle 
Other transportation 
Water transportation 
Aircraft 
Railway 
Other road vehicle 


Nontransport 


Age Periods, in Years 


20-24 25-34 35-44 


Males 


Females 





*Less than 0.5. 


Note: Includes occupational accidents in public places. The figures for 


All Ages” include deaths with age unspeci 


Source of basic data: Various reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 


the home than they do in public 
places, including woods and forest. 
Injuries by fire and explosion of 
combustible material are the only 
other class of accidents to cause 
more than 500 deaths annually in 
public places. 

It is high time that the Ameri- 
can people ceased to be complacent 


about the heavy toll of life exacted 


by public accidents year after year. 
The motor vehicle accident prob- 
lem, in particular, needs to be at- 
tacked with greater vigor. Only 
through the unremitting efforts of 
public and private safety agencies 
and the wholehearted cooperation 


of the general public can the loss 


of life in vehicular and other pub- 


lic accidents be curbed. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
May 1958 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyhoiders* 


Cause of Death May Year te Date 


1957 1958 1857 1956 


All Causes... . 633.4 | 720.6 | 669.3 


Tuberculosis (all forms). . . : , 7.4 ; 8.0 
Communicable diseases of childhood nena : P 2 BS 4 
Acute poliomyelitis oa + - | 
Malignant neoplasms , 143.2 132.4 
Digestive system ; 47.6 45.1 
Respiratory system...... 19.9 17.8 
Diabetes mellitus ; 17.2 16.7 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 386.8 361.9 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system. 72.1 70.9 
Diseases of heart : 2867 264.7 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease. . . 12.8 12.7 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease 225.3 206.0 
Diseases of coronary arteries 127.5 117.1 
Hypertension with heart disease ' Ke 36.5 37.3 
Other diseases of heart...... 12.1 8.7 
Nephritis and nephrosis........ 8.2 8.3 
Pneumonia and influenza on 28.7 19.3 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth. ‘ ‘ 1.0 d 1.0 
Suicide. ... , ‘ - 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 
Homicide... . 3.1 27 3.0 2.7 2.1 
Accidents—total. ..... . 34.8 32.4 33.2 33.5 35.8 
Motor vehicle... ... eee yy 14.0 14.3 14.2 14.6 15.3 
All other causes - ; 81.9 | 74.8 93.9 827 86.5 





*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary Monthly 
Premium Policies for Less Than $1000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less. 
tProvisional. tLess than 0.05 per 100,000. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 

STATISTICAL BULLETIN wen 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Pease actly es promptly of 
1 Madison Avenue. Sous Vash 10, N. ¥. | any change of mailing address. 











MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS - METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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